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It was on tlie Morning of Friday, the 25th day oS 
October, in the year of Grace 1839, that I was wait- 
ing the commencement of divine service in York 
Minster. I hadspentsome timein a thoughtful admi- 
ration of the splendid pile, before I entered its open 
portals; and for the few minutes which yet remained, 
I was solemnly pacing the wide and lofty nave. This 
has always been my habit, when about to offer my 
devotions in a cathedral, or any other church, whose 
architectural (if I may not rather say, whose theo- 
logical) structure affords the opportunity. Various 
and affecting are the thoughts which will crowd 
upon me on such occasions ; and I felt then, that 
there was a soul of religion in that august pile, 
which gave it life and character, and made it a 
more than speaking monument of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and of theological truth. And if it was with 
the feelings of a churchman that I beheld in it an 
embodying^of church principles in general, it was 
with the heart of an Englishman that I rejoiced to 
find in those principles something more peculiarly 
English. That majestic building, vast and gor- 
geous with the additions and enrichments of centu- 
ries ; complex in successive designs, yet simple in 
its unity of principle and of purpose ; superior to 
other sanctuaries of the like kind, yet in the same 
principle which constituted its own unity, one with 
them also ; seemed admirably to embody the cha- 
racter and the spiritual position of the Church of 
England : one in principle, not only in itself, but 
with the church of Christ in general ; every where 
beautified with the successive offerings of hoVj 
Bishops, Saints, and Doclots, ^V. V^^e^ cStvwa ^'\svOsn. 
she has dedicated to tlie Most ^\f^- "Vxv ^sy^^^ ^''^^'^ 



bcr spiritual fabric had been overlaid and obscured 
by the iucongruous and corrupt additions of Rome; 
but these had been cleared away ; just as many dis- 
lughtly buildings had been n^moved, since I last 
saw the Minster^ which had greatly obscured its 
splendour, and rendered it impossible to obtain^ 
from any one spot, a fair view of the whole. Even 
the consequences of the late fire, the mad work of 
an incendiary, did not refuse to follow the present 
current of my thoughts. In itself such a mischief 
as none but a lunatic could have designed, it had 
called forth the energies of tliousands of sons of the 
church to repair the niin : and if there might be 
less of time-worn and time-honoured digni^ and 
breadth in the new car>'ings and tracery, there was 
something better than these, — the moral beauty of 
a memorial of piety and munificence, excited by the 
reckless sacrilege of a madman, to the restoration 
and adornment of a Christian temple ; just as the 
outrage of schismatics and fanatics, which desolate, 
partly and for a time, our spiritual Zion, call forth 
eventually the strengdi, and the full glow, and the 
vital energies of her most devoted sons; and she 
arises, even from her ashes, and from her ruins, to 
renovated strength and beauty. 

Such were my thoughts, as the vaulted aisles 
returned the gentle echo of my solemn tread ; and 
so greatly was my attention fixed, and so much was 
my mind excited, that I had entered into that state 
in which our fancies frame to themselves forms, and 
our speculations conjure up to the eye of the in- 
ner sense a suitable array of persons, and the 
semblance of realities. And now there appeared a 
dark dim figure, walking pensively in the cold 
north aisle, and towards the extreme west. I could 
have fancied him a penitent whom the church had 
treated with lenity, which he felt he had not de- 
served; and who was solemnly dv5c\^\\xi\\i\r,\i^^ 



self to a self-imposed penance. Although there was 
more than time enough for him to enter the choir, 
before the service began, I felt certain, almost as 
certain as if I could have looked into his deepest 
purposes, that he did not mean to do so : yet it 
seemed to me equally certain, that he was kept in 
his present place and intention by no preference for 
it, but far otherwise; — ^thathe was spell-bound in 
a. chill atmosphere, and a dark comer, which be 
would gladly have left, yet did not 

I approached him with diffidence, almost wiflf 
awe; for as 1 drew nearer, though his stature 
seemed to diminish, as it lost that magical vague- 
ness of outline widi which dimness and distance 
magnify unknown fonns, the intellectual dignity 
of his person and bearing increased in a much 
greater proportion. Tliere was a majesty, too, in 
his very sorrow, as of the regret of a great man in a 
great misfortune, in which he had involved others* 

My first impulse was to turn away, and to leave 
him to his tears of grief, or of wounded pride: for as 
yet I knew not which might most harmonize wiili 
his character and circumstances. Btit he evidently 
shrank not from observation, nor even much avoided 
discourse. I asked him, therefore, with a real 
sympathy, which made the question rather kind than 
impeilinent, what was the cause of his apparent 
grie£ 

" What,'* said he, ** Do you not see that noisy 
crowd, hurrying away firom the church, deriding its 
holiness, and deserting its privileges ?" 

I now, for the first time, became aware of an im- 
mense crowd of people, of both sexes, and of every 
age, more than the largest building in the world 
could contain. They rushed rapidly by on £he 
north side of the Minster, and jo&t i^lixsSjc^^ ^^^ 
walls; and though they moNeA. «\^«:3^ ^kwosl^s^*^*^ 
west, yet was the crowd soVaXsraax^B^Afc^^s^^^^** 
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parts of so frequently recurring characters,* that it 
seemed as if the same stream was ever returning 
upon itself. While near us, they were compara- 
tively united, and had at least one object in com- 
mon — to enter the sanctuary for an instant, as if 
only to pass out again : but I could see them at a 
great distance, so separated as to form several dis- 
tinct groups, and the voice of contention was some 
times heard above the shouts of jubilee. 

" What is the meaning of this vast concourse of 
people ?" I asked. 

" They are the swarms of heretics, and of those 
who have separated themselves from the church in 
all ages," said he: "but though this sight is 
wretched in every part, yet to me personally there 
is so much of overwhelming distress in the sight of 
one part of that crowd, ttiat all the rest is com- 
paratively indifferent to me. Observe the company 
at present nearest to us. You see their gestures 
of excited joy, and hear their shouts of exulta- 
tion. It is they who by their rejoicings awaken 
the painful remembrance of almost every sting of 
sorrow and regret that I experienced in a long life." 

" And who," said I, " are those persons with 
whom you seem so fatally connected ?" 

" They call themselves Wesleyan Methodists," 
said the stranger. 

" And what means all this agitation among 
them ?" 

" They are keeping their Centenary ; or the 

• How true are the words of Sir Thomas Browne. " Heresies 
perish not with their authors, hut like the river Arethusa, though 
they lose their currents in one place, they rise up again in another. 
One general council is not ahle to extirpate one single heresy : it 
may he canceUed for the present ; hut revolution of time, and the 
like aspects from heaven, wiU restore it, when it will flourish till it 
be condemned again. For as though there were metempsychosis, 
snd the soul of one man passed into another ; opinidns do find, 

A^r certain revoJatious, men and ndndalike iiio^VSaaX^asXXift^at 

tbem/' — Rbliqio Medici, vi. 



hundredth anniversary of their existence as a dis- 
tinct society.*" 

" Surely," said I, ** they are either not Christian 
men, or not in their right mind." 

" You judge hastily," said he ; " but what are 
the grounds of your opinion ?" 

" Their bond of union," I answered, "seems to be 
some kind of opposition to the church, which is surely 
most unchristian, since the church is the body of 
Christ I observed, that those who are nearest to 
us, are most crowded together, by the very neces- 
sity, which seems to rule them as by an irresistible 
impulse, of just entering the church, or its conse- 
crated precincts, and passing away with some mark 
of ill-will. II Thus far they seem to have a strange 
unity of purpose, and of passion, but none of prin- 
ciple, so far as I can judge : but when they have 

* '^ In the autum of the year 1839, the Centenary of Methodism 
wiU be celebrated 3 as it will then be just one hundred years since 
Mr. Wesley formed the first of the United Societies." — Jackson'M 
Centenary, Sfc. p. 295. 

In the same year also the first " preaching house" was erected ; 
at least as important a step as the formation of the first United 
Society, and, if any thing, more direcUy leading to schism. We 
shall see presently that the societies were intended to remain 
strictly in communion with the Church ; but the erection of sepa- 
rate places for meeting made them very distinct from the Church 
in outward appearance ; an additional barrier was passed, to the 
•utward sense, and the sacrifice of principle was made more easy. 
Southey observes : ** A more important measure was the foun- 
dation of the first Methodist preaching house ; and this, like the 
other steps, whidh led inevitably to a sqparatiou firom the Church, 
was taken without any such design, or any perception of Its 
consequences." — J4fe of Wesley, vol. 1. p. 202. The first stone 
was laid May 12, 1739. 

II Southey traces the hostility or the Wesleyans to the Church, to theoonnee- 
tion formed with them by some avowed dissenters, and by a portion of the re- 
maining non-jurors. These causes may indeed have accelerated its growth, 
and given it greater asperity; but they are not required to account for its ex- 
istence. The Wesleyans have maligned and injured the Church, (their schism 
amounts to this, even though they were silent and inactive), and those wb* 
begin with opprobrium and injury, generally end with enmity. It is easier to 
forgive than to be forgiven with onaiity. The author does not (QT^g!X.^-<05^-t ^<:a», 
he widx to overlook the sense in whicn the 'WeAs^^xv^ «x«t.. «» c»cc^«x«^2^^ 
other disseuteis, absolutely finendly lo Iflaa CteouYv*. >BvASi\Mfc^sa«k w^J^s^^ 
Bdvaace prooA that they are not fteefromlShA ^* odkum t8k)wA»9^«»w^> ^ia^v^^^- 
jSud no difficulty in doing so. 
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left this point of their career, and gone farther from 
the sacred enclosure, they are separated into a 
thousand sections, and seem to want their chief 
bond of union ; — that is, one and the same thing to 
(q>po8e. Besides,no Christian communitj could cele- 
brate its hundredth anniversary, except with shame 
and humiliation ; for this is to date its beginning, 
not from the Christian era, but from some oth^ 
period. And as tfa^r opposition to the church 
seemed inconsistent with the Christian charactefy 
so does this instance of folly seem to remove them 
from the class of wise men?"* 

" Sir," said the stranger, " there is a deeper 
sense than he who first uttered it knew o^ in the 
proverb 'Quos Deusvult perdere priusdementaV 
And most sadly is this exemplified in the poor 
deluded people of whom we are speaMng. Their> 
principles and their practice present such a medley 
of contradictions, as could scarce be accounted for 
but by supporing them slauck with a judicial blind 
ness. They pretend to a greater purity of Chris- 
tian faith and discipline ; but by keeping their hun- 
dredth anniversary, as a distinct society^ with such 
clamour and exidtation, they are exposing their 
pretensions to ridicule, and blazoning their own 
shame. For although Papists may possibly believe 
(as indeed their great multitude of novelties even in 
matters of faith, in which they exceed any church, 
seem to show that tl^y do believe), that their [so 
called] infallible church can add new doctrines to 
the Christian faith ; it is obvious to all others, that 
what was new in religion but 100 years ago cannot 
be true. Thus, then, they give the lie to their 
pretensions, by the very means Vhich they take to 
blazon them. Their Centenary is as a bend 
sinister on a noble achievement : claiming at the 
same time, and refuting the claim to nobility of 
blood. This would be ^pl\cab\e \fs vss^ o^^ ^^- 
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ratists, who should celebrate the nativity of their 
society — a piece of folly which I believe no reli* 
gionists but the Wesleyans have ever stumbled 
upon :* there is, however, yet another and more 
especial imprudence in their rejoicing thus loudly 
at their Centenary, as those must at once per- 
ceive who know any thing of their internal history. 
For this serves to remind the world in how very 
short a time they have changed their principles, 
opinions, and practices ; and yet at each successive 
stage of their declension, called upon those who 
followed them, to hold, as a part of their religion, 
that their existing state was the best" 

^* You have hinted," said I, ^Hhat some know- 
ledge of their intemsd history is necessary to see 
this folly of theirs in its proper light May I eur 
treat you, Sir, to supply my deficiency in this 
respect" 

'Die present state of the Wesley an Methodists," said 
be, ^^ is one of absolute separation from the church, 
whatever they may please to advance to the con- 
trary; for their ministers not only take upon them- 
selves to teach, but also to administer the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, out of the 
Church : and this has always been held the most 
distinctive and unequivocal instance of separation 
and schism. To this condition, however, they have 
come only by degrees. At &:8t, they would not 
even open their preaching houses during the hours 
of divine service in the several parish churches: 
for a long time they did not dare to administer the 
sacraments. At first they were a company, associ- 
ated together with ^honest intentions, though as it 
appears by the event imprudently, to use means of 

* Perhaps it would have been more stricdy correct to say^ ih»lL 
no Christian people have ever avowed^ i^^Utm!^ \xq\ii «sc^ ^»»ib 
•incethat of Cluist, and made tYieVi avj^^ww^woX. oA:^ ^^*^*^lZ*^ 
MBbometaa» however do thia, In xecVotiVa^^ tioxa. ^^tfJa^l^^SS*** 

Kb 
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mutual improvement and edification, within the 
church :* now they have utterly cast off their alle- 
giance to the church, and have set up a conventicle 
against it. Now I need not tell you that this is just 
the most important religious change that can take 
place in the position of any set of men : for I see that 
you are yourself a Churchman, and you doubtless 
hold, therefore, the article of the Apostles* Creedi 
witli its necessary consequences — " I believe in 
THE Holy Catholic Church." 

" Doubtless, Sir," I replied, " their present state 
is thus sadly altered ; even as that of a limb rent 
from a living body, or of a branch torn from the 
tree from which it had received nourishment. I see, 
too, that the difference is not one of degree, but 
of kind. It is not from a slight attachment to a 
slighter; but from attachment to absolute excision. 
It is not from being an unsound limb, or branch, to 
being one still more unsound ; but to being none at 
all. Not from being an unhealthy portion of the 
church, to one yet more unhealthy ; but from being 
a portion of the church to being a sect. But 
who instigated them to this fatal step ? Was it 
Wesley himself, from whom they seem to take their 
name ?" 

" It was not I," said the stranger, whom I now 
recognized as John Wesley himself, " who forced 
them into this schism. On the contrary, they would 

• These are Wesley's own words. — ^* Such a society is no other 
than ' a company of men having the form, and seeking the power 
of godliness ; united, in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that 
they may help each other to work out their salvation.' " 

Among their rules are these, — ^* That they should continue to 
eWdence their desire of salvation by attending upon all the ordin- 
ances of God : such are — 

The public worship of God ; 

The ministry of the word either read or expounded ; 

The supper of tie Lord." 

It is needless to add, that this last «^ «a^ x«.\ft ^«& Vsl the 
Cburcb, 
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have avoided the extreme sin, and the extreme 
penalty of schism, if they had followed my counsel.* 
And this is indeed one of their inconsistencies, that 
they retain my name, while they deny my princi- 
ples, and wholly disregard my precepts on this most 
vital point. This is most cruel injustice; for 
they do hereby, in the eye of the world, brand my 
name and memory with all those sins and follies 
which they have fallen into, not only without my 
guidance, but even in spite of my remonstrance. 
There was a time when I found it very hard to vin- 
dicate myself from the charges of churchmen ; but 
now I find it much more hard to escape the impu- 
tations which my professed followers heap upon me, 
by their pretended respect for my name. If they 
would at once cast off all pretence of respect for me ; 
if they would cease to call me — Hhe ever-to-be 
revered and venerated ;'t if they would forget to 
* claim a filial affinity with me ;' J it would be well. 

* Let this "be well observed — 1 fear, when the Methodists leave 
the Church, GOD will leave them." — Minutes of Conference, 1770. 

*' How should an assistant he qualified for his charge 1 By- 
walking closely with God, — and by loving the Church of England, 
and resolving not to separate from it." — Ibid. 

** I declare once more, that I live and die a memher of the 
Church of England : and that none who regard my judg- 
ment OR advice will ever separate from it. — Bee, 1789. 

JOHN WESLEY, 

This latter date is 50 years after the time from which the Wes- 
leyan's date their existence as a distinct society ! and yet they 
profess to honour Wesley in keeping this Centenary ! ! 

See also reasons against separating from the Church of England, 
by John Wesley. Works, vol. xxiii. p. 116: or as lately repub- 
lished by Harrison, Leeds, price one halfpenny. 

f See Minutes of Conference, again and again. This seems 
to have become an appropriated adjunct to the name of John 
Wesley, as others have been styled ** the seraphic," " the irre- 
fragable," &c. 

} See the dedication to Mr. JackBon'* « C¥l^s:t^^^K»x V V.^. 
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But to endure at the same time their professions of 
veneration, and the reality of their neglect ; to bear 
the mockery of their allegiance, and the bad opinion 
of those who judge me, naturally enough, yet in 
fact unjustly, from those who call themselves my 
followers — this is almost too much." 

^ Sir," said I, " I most deeply feel for your posi- 
tion, and I should have been most careful, had I 
known before to whom I spoke, not to awaken those 
sad recollections on which you have now been 
forced to dwell. I fear you may be justly angry at 
my obtrusive and most inopportune questions." 

** Far from it," said he, " I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating myself from the aspersions 
which the * Wesleyans' cast upon my name, in re- 
taining it as a cloke for their conduct, even when in 
direct opposition to my most solemnly recorded 
injunctions. They make my name a watchword in 
all their proceedings against the church, which I 
loved devotedly, and for which I prayed almost with 
my latest breath ; and yet they listen to it with 
equivocal respect where it has some claim to be 
heard, that is in the regulation of their own polity." 

" Did you not, however, yourself," I asked, "erect 
chapels for the religious meetings of those who in 
your lifetime associated with you under the name 
of Methodists ?" 

Wesley. — No; not chapelSj but preaching- 
houses* You will see that the difference is not 



* When the manifest danger of separation forced itself upon 
the first helpers of Wesley, it was thus met ^ Are ire not 
unawares, by litUe and little and little, tending to a separation 
from the Church? O remove every tendency thereto with aU 
diligence ! Let all our preachers go to Ckwrch, Let all our people 
go constantly. Receive the aacrament at every opportunity. Warn 

aU against despising the prayers of the Church; against 

calling our society a Churchy or Ae Church ,* against calling our 
preiudienfnmesierM,owhowi»%meetxi^-kowety ckhh thbm pi^ain 

ntMACaiNO HOV8E8" 
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merely nominal, when I tell you that I exhorted the 
people, and even enjoined the preachers in my 
societies to attend, the church regularly, and fre- 
quently to receive the blessed Eucharist in its com- 
munion, and that all my preaching houses were 
closed during divine service. All this was not 
accident, or mere circumstantial detail, but em- 
bodied that very principle which I wished to per- 
vade my societies. Need I ask you whether the 
practice of the Methodists of these days is the same; 
or whether it involves the same principle ?" 

" There were, however," said I, " even in your 
own day, some who longed to break through the 
rules which you mention, and to assume the form of 
a separate church"* [sect]. 

Wesley. — ** True ; and I am glad now that it was 
80, although at the time that was the sorest conflict 
I had to endure ; for the constant, and earnest, and 
most solemn remonstrances with which I always 
met these proposals, now serve to vindicate me, in 
some degree at least, in the eyes of the church." 

** Pardon me once more," said I, " Did not you 
yourself assume the Episcopal function, and ordain 
men to minister in the word and sacraments ; and 
was not this to sanction their schism ?" 

Wesley. ^^This is indeed truth, and now that 
I can look back upon it with a knowledge, not 
only of what seemed wise, but of what was truly 
right, I deeply regret it. A concurrence of cir- 



* Extract from Rev, J, Weslby'B last Journal. 1787, Januaiy 
Sndy Page 26th. *^ I went oyer to Deptford ; but it seemed I was 
got into a den of lions. Most of the leading men of the Society 
were mad for separating from the Church. I endeavoured to 
reason with them, but in vain, they had neither sense nor eyen 
good manners left—- At length, after meeting the whole Society, I 
old them, if you are resoWed, you may have your service in 
Churoih hours ; but remember, f]:t>m that time'^ou^v^ ^m^ ^tsc^ 
face no more. This atnifik deep, tsid fraok lSlMX\tf»Kt \\as««\»»w^ 
no more o/aeparaliDg jGrom the CivoxcV* 
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cuiustances seemed to me at that time to justify 
my conduct, and I was too ready to catch at every 
thing which could give it the colour of an excuse. 
I was honest in my intentions, but I perceive now, 
that I was self-deceived and acted wrong. The 
very arguments* which I used to justify myself, 
ought to have awakened in my own mind the sus- 
picions which they were intended to allay in others : 
while some of the glaring inconsistenciesf into 
which I was driven, might have proved to me the 
unsoundness of my own reasoning. This was one 
of those critical conjunctures which occur in the 
lives of men who are hurrying themselves and 
others into conduct which they would at one time 
have condemned ; in which the current of events 
swells the tide of irregular impulses, and falling in 
with a peculiar complexion of character, bears down 
what had seemed before the strongest barriers of 
reason and of principle. I was at the instant of 
assuming the office of Bishop, a lively type of the 
sect which takes my name : the schismatical ten- 
dency of my former proceedings, and the temper 



* He alludes probably to such reasoning as the following :?— 

" If they" (the English Bishops) would ordain them now, they 

would likewise expect to govern them. And how grievously would 

this entangle us !" — Letter from Wesley to Dr. Cokey Sep. 10, 1784. 

Surely this is so like the spirit of insubordination, diat it ought 

to have excited suspicions at least in Wesley's own mind. 

f Probably in allusion to his pretending to ordain Dr. Coke, 
already a Presbyter as well as himself, to the Episcopate : a pro- 
ceeding which involved the strangely inconsistent principles that 
Episcopacy was necessary, as an order superior to the Presby- 
terate, and yet that a single Presbyter may elevate a brother to 
the Episcopate. Dr. Coke's ^ Letters of Ordination," under the 
hand and seal of Mr. Wesley are very amusing. [See Southey's 
Life, vol. ii. p. 439.] His caUing the new Bishop Superintendent, 
was a mere evasion of a word. Mr. Jackson's book on the Cen- 
tenary seems to recognize the *' Methodist Episcopal Church" (!) 
io America, of whose Episcopacy thaXDi. Coke V^t mentioned 
2s the fountain head. See Appendix, l^ote ^X.") 
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of insubordination strong within me, though not 
avowed even to myself, hurried me at last into 
an overt act of schism ; just as, afterwards, the 
schismatical character of ttie society which I had 
organised, displayed itself in a thousand undefined 
irregularities, and at last issued in actual separation." 

" In what year did you take on yourself to exer- 
cise the Bishop's office ?" 

Wesley. " In the year 1784." 

" It seems to me, then," I rejoined, " that the 
Wesleyan Methodists, if they must date their 
existence from anything done by yourself, should 
have put off their Centenary till 1884." 

Wesley. ** Your remark is very just But I, 
for my part, had much rather that they had reckoned 
from that Conference which " consented that, under 
certain regulations, the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord's supper should be administered in the 
Methodist Chapels."* I confess, however, that 
therein I laid myself open to condemnation, and 
I submit. Yet let me add, in my own justifi- 
cation, that I was far fi-om believing that I had 
cut myself off from the communion of the Church ; 
and that the clergy themselves seemed equally 
lenient in their judgment: for I was after this 
admitted to several pulpits in London,t and I died 
in communion with the Church, and prayed for 
her almost with my last breath." J 

" Is there, then, any general way of expressing 
the difference between the society which you 

* Jackson*s Centenary, page 226. 
f Jackson's Centenary, page 200.. 

I When his parched lips were wetted, he devouUy repeated his 
usual thanksgiving after meat : ^ We thank thee, O Lord, for 
these and all thy mercies. Bless the Churcfti axvdKm%\ ^sA^gnasX 
us truth and peace, through Je&uft C\a\B>\> o\a \iotdt.^ loit ^^^^x v&^ 
eyer."-^SLckaon*B Centenary. 
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laboured to organize, and of which you acknow- 
ledged yourself apart, and that which now assumes 
your name ?" 

Wesley. " I lived at a time at which slumber 
•seemed to have fallen upon the Church in England. 
It was my heart's desire to arouse her latent ener- 
gies, and to incite at least a portion of her sons to 
use the privileges, which she alone hath to bestow^ 
to the best advantage. To this end, I thought it 
not impossible to associate with me such persons 
as would retain the communion of the Church, 
while by additional means they sought greater 
mutual edification, a larger share of instruction, 
and more excitement of religious zeal and fervour. 
The association which I formed with this hope, 
was not necessarily separate from the Church, 
though, as I have since seen, there was an over- 
whelming tendency in its very nature to separation. 
In its present deteriorated form it is absolutely 
separated from the Church, and ]ias lost sight even 
of the great end which I had in view, that is, the 
remaining in the Church ttnth greater edificationy 
not the separating from it$ body. This fundamental 
difference necessarily affects the whole position of 
those who are involved in it ; and I doubt whether 
there is now any one principle commcm to the so- 
ciety in its present state, and that which I laboured 
to organize. The extremes are indeed connected 
by an intervening portion of gradations: but they 
are gradations, not as from a lighter to a darker 
shade of the same colour, but as from light to dark- 
ness, from one colour to another, as from white to 
black. They have also an apparent bond of union 
in their name ; that very name which I protest 
against as involving a lie : a slander : — a false 
claim on the part of those who bear it, and an 
unjust aspersion on my memory. I am thus paying 
A severe penalty for my \'ii^«eT^\iQia. k ^Vicst 
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course Would have been that which a number of 
excellent and learned men are now taking in the 
Church ; of whom I may say this at least, that 
whether their opinions are right or wrong, yet 
their principle of action, their dutiful subordination 
to authority, their reverence to the Church, will 
secure them fiom the obloquy which has fallen 
upon me ; and their disciples, if they leaxn their 
good principles, together with their opinions, from 
wil&il heresy, and from separation."* 

"You have condescended to inform me, Sir^ 
wherein you might have done better. And may I 
ask what course the present Wesleyan Methodists 
ought to pursue ?" 

Wesley. " Certainly if my principles be not 
most erroneous, they ought to seek to be again 
admitted to the body of the Church — that Church 
which I should not have disturbed by my ill-judged 
though honest exertions, if it had been in my 
yoimger days what it is now. The Church would, 
I am certain, gladly receive ihem ; for she is con- 
scious of good that she has reaped from their 
societies, though indirectly, and she will not be 
backward to acknowledge the debt : she even gives 
them credit for a less open and bitter hostility 
against her, than that which animates most other 
dissenters, and she would gladly receive them again 
to her communion." 

" But I detain you. Sir, too long. I bid you 
good morrow. The worship in which you are 
about to join is not for me. Of the good that I 
have done, I will not now speak ; — the evil that 
I have done I cannot repair. I owe a solemn 
penance to the Church, and to my deluded followers 
many tears ; — ^and for myself, deep abasement best 

* He alludes evidently to the wnton ol ^<& Oi^^cst^ '\:t»K3^> 
See Appendix, Note (B.) 
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becomes me, at least on the Centenary of Wes- 
ley an Methodism. Go you, Sir, and join the 
faithful in their devout prayers and praises." 

As I turned to depart, the last of the white robed 
choristers passed the screen. The illusion was 
dispelled. But though I had seen but the phantasy 
of persons, and heard but the semblance of words, 
they had conveyed to me solid and important truth, 
and I felt the wiser for my colloquy, though in fact 
it had been only with myself. 



APPENDIX. 



Note (A.) Page 14. 

It may be interesting to sketch very rapidly the change 
of Wesley's principles from the strictest Apostolical Epis- 
copacy, to the invention of a new order of Bishop conse- 
crated by a presbyter, and to the Presbyterian ordination 
of preachers and ministers of the sacraments. 

The lay preachers, in his own societies, arose out of 
circumstances, and he was at first more than doubtful of 
their propriety. " To touch this point was at one time 
to touch the apple of his eye." [Southey's Life, ii. 74.] 
He would not appoint lay teachers, or sanction them, 
(that is not expressly, but it was a mere equivoque), and 
ky administering he would never permit. •' I verily be- 
lieve it is a sin," said he, " which consequently I dare 
not tolerate." (lb. 311.) 

So far was he then from daring to ordain, that he would not 
even expressly appoint lay preachers. But finding it veiy 
convenient to have some persons on another footing, he 
took advantage of the accidental visit to London of one 
Erasmus, a Greek Bishop, to procure orders for some of 
his preachers. It is even said, and with evident proba- 
bility, though I believe on insufficient evidence, that he 
wished to be ordained Bishop himself by this foreigner. 
In some way or other, at any rate, he had committed him- 
self too deeply, and he eventually repressed those whose 
ordination he had courted, in the exercise of their presby- 
terate. [lb. 406.] 

At one time arguing in justification of lay preachings 
he says, — " It is not clear to us that Presbyters, so cir- 
cumstanced as we are, may appoint pr ordain others ; 
but it is, that we may direct, as well as suffer them to do, 
what we conceive they are moved to by the Holy Ghost." 
[lb. 76.] At another time, wlieTvYi^\i«A\QTL«r4^\ssssv- 
self to the assumption of the Eipiaco^^ o^^t^*"^^ ^"^^^i" 
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*' Lord King's ' Account of the Primitive Church' con- 
vinced me many years ago, that Bishops and Presbyters 
are the same order, and consequently have the same right 
to ordain." [Jackson's Centenary, page 151.] 

Yet at first he only exercised this fancied authority in 
ordaining ministers for America; and afterwards he ex- 
cused himself for doing the like for Scotland. " Soon 
after he had taken the unreasonable step of consecrating 
Dr. Coke, as an American Bishop, he arrogated to him* 
self the same authority for Scotland as for America ; and 
this he maintained was not a separation from the church ; 
not from the Church of Scotland, said he, for we were 
never connected therewith ; not from the Church of Eng- 
land, for this is not concerned in the steps which are 
taken in Scotland. Whatever then is done either ia 
America or Scotland, is no separation from the Church 
of England, I have no thought of this ; I have many 
objections against it.^"''^ It were strange to fisui 
l^e author of a nonconformist sect an Erastian; but 
nothing but Erastian principles will justify such reason- 
ing witib regard to Scotland, where there is a churchy an 
Episcopal church, with an Apostolical Succession. 

Wesley would, himself, have been startled at the sound 
tof an heresiar^h's name. Indeed by the eamestneas 
of his claim to be a&counted orthodox, he condemns his 
iate proceedings, which were the embod3mig of the very 
heresy of JErius, — that Bishops and Presbyters were of 
the same order. Surely he had not come into Lord 
King's opinion when he wrote thus. " Those of the 
Church of England, at least, must acknowledge this 
{the general orthodoxy of the Wesleyans.] For where 
is there a body of people in the realm, who, nmnber for 
number, so closely adhere to what our church delivers 
as pure doctrine ? Where are those who have approved^ 
and do approve themselves more orthodox^ more sound 
in their opinions P Is there a Sodnian or an Arian 
among them all ? Nay, were you to recite the whole 
catalogue of heresies enumerated by Bishop Pearson, it 
might be asked, who can lay any one of these to their 
jchsj^e ?" [ Works, vol. viii. 205, quoted from Jackson.] 

• Southey'a Life of 'Wo%Ve^,V!L. tft^. 
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Note (B.) Page 17. 

Wesley alludes above to the authors of " the Tracts for 
the Times," or " the Oxford Tracts/* as they are more com- 
monly called. Against these Tracts and their writers Mr. 
Jackson has contrived to run his head in " the Centenary.*' 
He declares that they inculcate " some of the worst errors 
oi Popery."* Surely he is not himself one of the most 
xeasonable haters of Popery, if he judges the Oxford 
Tracts and their authors to inculcate some of its worst 
errors : at least it seems to us, who think that we know 
something of the grounds of a just and uncompromising 
(^^sition to Popery, that we have more dreadful en*ora 
to combat in that mystery of iniquity, than any that have 
been charged upon the Oxford Tracts, except by those 
who are quite ignorant of their contents. It never seems 
to occur to those who prefer the specific charge of Popish 
error against those Tracts, that there are at least three 
things with which they ought first to have been acquainted. 
1. The truth itself. 2. The character and specific errors 
of Rome. 3. The tendency of the exact teaching of the 
Oxford Tracts. Now of the first of these I am bold to 
say that the Church herself holds Mr. Jackson ignorant ; 
and if the word of an anonymous writer could avail 
anything, I should take the liberty to inform Mr. Jackson, 
that he is very ignorant indeed of the oth^ two. 

Yet in one respect, I confess, that Mr. Jackson speaks 
well. He is jusUy indignantf at the bitterness and con- 
tempt with which Mr. Froude speaks of the saints and 
mart3nrs of our English Reformation. Of Froude himself 
I would speak as of the dead, and say, " Peace be with 
his ashes !" But if the ashes of the dead are stirred by 

* At page 309. 

-|- 1 do not perfectly understand Mr. Jackson's interest in 
the character of our Reformers, either for himself or for his 
sect If Froude has rashly and unrighteously condemned 
them, surely much more do those condemn them, who leave 
the Church whose stones are cemented with their blood. 
There is a practical as well as a verbal reprobation ; and prac- 
tically the Wesleyans oppose Cranmer and the rest of cor 
Reformers, far more strongly than Froude does : nay^ 1 ds^\)^^\. 
whether with all their protestations of reavool) V)cw&^ ia tlqN. «s^\sl 
treat Wesley himself with quite as Wide i^ia.cXi'i^ tw«i«ttRft^ "^a. 
Froude treated the Reformers withal. 
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the living, to excite a destructive flame, we may not be 
silent. And this I heartily hope and confidently believe ; 
that the immense majority of those who are thankful to 
the writers of the Tracts for the Times, for their applica- 
tion to existing circumstances of sound church principles, 
and for their deeply learned and philosophical refutation of 
certain Popish errors, read the attacks upon Cranmer, 
and upon the Reformation in this country in general, in 
Mr. Fronde's remains, with indignant sorrow, and are 
ready to avow that they feel and will act as reformed 
Anglican Churchmen. 

But the cause of deepest sorrow is not that Froude 
should have so written or spoken : — the impatient and 
intemperate sallies of a young man may be regretted and 
forgiven : — but that those whose age, learning, and high 
moral and religious attainments, give force to their pro- 
ceedings, should publish those expressions to the world, 
and that evidently with the intention of awakening in 
others a kindred spirit. This may aflford occasion of 
triumph to those who are opposed to the whole character 
of the Tracts for the Times, and who deprecate their ten- 
dency to revive a spirit of catholity in the Church : but 
to us, who confess ouraelves their admirers in general, and 
in some things their disciple, it is cause of regret and alarm. 

But to to return to the Wesleyans. 

One caution Mr. Jackson might have learned from the 
Life of Wesley, that the imputation of " Popery" may fall 
where it is not deserved ; for even the Wesleys them- 
selves were subjected to the same reproach. " Every 
Sunday," says Charles Wesley, " daomation is de- 
nounced against all who hear us, for we are Papists, Je- 
suits, seducers, and bringers in of the Pretender."* 

This is most absurd, but it ought from its very absurdity 
to have had its use in teaching the historian of Wesleyan 
Methodism, either caution or charity, or both. In truth 
it were more easy to condemn the Wesleyans than the 
writers in the Tracts for the Times of specific Popish errors 
and practices. A most instructive work might be written 
on the Popery of Methodism. || The general resemblance 

•Southey's Lite ot We&\e7, \\. Vt. 

n A Werk with this title has been &dyeT\\«ed, %\ncA ^« &t«X %^>&q>ti <<««& 
pn'ated, judging from the price it can gWe 01A7 a^poyi^w >>afi ol ^i^« wXj^^sa^ 
^luoh i» worthy of a large rolume. 
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of the two systems consists in a similarity of principles 
and of character ; but the parallel would not want the 
relief and interest of similar practices. For instance — 
I know not how common like cases may be — ^but it is not 
many years since prayers in an unknown tongue were put 
up in the chapel in Oxford-Place> Leeds. I have my 
proofs ready. 

Again^ the Wesleyan's application of Mr. Wesley's 
maxim : " Do not mend our rules^ but keep them, and 
that for conscience sake/' (Jackson, p. 244) is precisely 
analagous to the Romanist's application of the rule of 
antiquity. Mr. Jackson evinces the total repugnance 
(though of course unconsciously), of the rules of the 
Wesleyan's now, and of the rules of Wesley himself, 
and then makes a great parade of Wesley's maxim. 
The Romanist sets up a system at total variance with Pri- 
mitive Christianity, and then calls aloud '' Quod semper" 

Let me conclude by recommending to all ignorant im- 
pugners of the Oxford Tracts, and their authors, the more 
judicious views of a really learned man. They were 
elicited at a meeting of the Protestant Association, in 
Liverpool, by some sage remarks of Dr. Tattershall. 
The speaker is Mortimer O 'Sullivan, D.D. "I would 
say. Sir, with respect to the Oxford system — ' Be of good 
cheer.* We live in days when great principles are on 
their trial. The empire of the sword has had its hour, 
and seems to have passed away. We are living under 
the d3masty of opinion. In an age like this, it is surely 
well diat all great pnnciples which are entertained among 
men shall be plainly stated, and, when they are erroneous, 
should be strongly and discreetly combatted. And there 
is such a controversy now. On the one side are eminent 
men, earnest to assert the pure succession of the Church, 
lovers of antiquity, carrying their admiration so near the 
region of passion, that they will love the object of their 
veneration, even with its defects. On the oUier side are 
high men also, lovers of truth, but so offended with 
the errors chargeable upon writers of ancient days, that 
they forget or disregard the claims of antiquity itself 
upon their respect and affection. B^tw^i^sv xJaa \:»^ ^"ssl- 
ties the truth will be cleared and eaXaJa^M^^^. 'WvaVs^^ 
of antiquity mil leam that that 'vrVacYi ^«^ tt\^^ ^^^"^ ^ 
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widely distingaished from the opinions and practices 
which ancient men have recommended, and they will 
qualify their admiration. Those, on the other hand, who, 
in their zeal for the truth, slight the testimony of antiquity, 
because many false and superstitious notions shelter 
within it, will learn that, nevertheless, there was much im- 
portant truth for which we are indebted to those who were 
under a holy direction in the olden time. And thus, by 
the lights reflected from the one side and the other, a 
spectacle of wonder and thanksgiving and praise will be 
disclosed. We shall see erroneous opinions, unedifying 
practices, and gross and drivelling superstitions circulating 
among men, and, distinct and exalted above them, the 
authority of a saving faith — the authority of a creed. 
We shall see men, in their private capacity, when under 
the government of their own will, extravagant, erroneous, 
absurd — and these same men, all steadfast and self-con- 
trolled to guard the sacred deposit of the faith. We shall 
see them in their studies, and their discourses, and their 
books, too often savouring of what was light, and frigid, 
and fantastical, and we shall then see them, these same 
men, assembling together to proclaim the paramount au- 
thority of the formulary which contains the summary of 
saving faith, and admits neither error nor perplexity, and 
we shall see them eveti abridging their own liberty in 
order to protect against themselves this precious deposit. 
Surely, Sir, this will be a gracious and edifying spectacle, 
and from the manner in which this controversy has been 
taken up, I strongly hope this spectacle will be realised. 
Thankfril then, deeply thankfrd, should we be that in His 
gracious providence the Lord has permitted those dis- 
puted opinions to be brought out at a time when the 
Christian world is sufficiently sensible of difficulty and 
danger to welcome their truth — and when Christian know- 
ledge and zeal are advanced enough and strong enough 
to combat successfully their errors." 
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